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ABSTRACT 

Speech cotamunication teachers of Latino students and 
non-native speakers of English experience problems in accomodating 
these students in mainstream monolingual-nonocultural classrooms. 
Earlier research about these students shews tha^ they have low 
perceptions of their comm^micatlon competence, ar.d high communi.catlon 
apprehension when si^aking English if they come from a 
Spanish-speaking ethnic environment. The dearth of bilingual or 
minority teachers has caused an inequitable teaching climate m which 
Latinos are not being extended the opportunity to acquire the 
communication competencies that they need to assimilate into the 
dominant culture's social, learning, and working mainstream. A 
practical solution seems to be the one recommended tsy the California 
speech Communication Association (C^A) . Their pleui takes a 
collalx>ratlve culturally diverse training package approach to be 
developed in two stages. The fltst stage deals with validation of 
claims made by teachers of Latino students that they are using 
correct methodology but that skill enhancement is needed. Also, 
development of a standardized ESL testing battery is encouraged. The 
second stage deals with training CSCA members and outside individuals 
to be multicultural trainers. These people would then train others, 
and establish a network of multicultural ly-aware teachers at all 
important locations. (PA) 
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The Problem, from the point of viev of speech commufricotlon teachers of Ldlno and non- 
native apeaters of EnQlish atudenta. is that there ar» not enough hilingual and mi wity teachers 
to hanfle the large increase of Limited English Proflciant and English as a second language 
students thst now find themselves in their mainstream monolingnl-monocidtiinl classrooms. 
According to Jf m Parker, research coonff nator tor the Los Angeles county Office of Education, 
-an additional 20,000 nev htlingual teachers vill He needed stetevide over the next 1 0 years, 
hut only 41 5 students that yraduated from California colleges last year quslified to appply for 
«ite trilingual teaching credentials and that is novhere near enough." 

in terms of oral communication. Latino students and non-native speakers of English fall into 
the at-risk category because they encounter unique communication problems such as,-h!yh rates 
of limited English proficiency, possess nonstamiard language vwiations or dialects, live in 
emrtrDnments which raatricts options and opportuniti^a fcr the development irforal communica- 
tion akilla, and have experienced prior education Mlures vhich mch their radineas to 
communicate orally" (Oelpit, 1 988; and the National Canter for Education Statistics, 1 990). 

These factors prompted research into Xammunication Appraftension and Salf-Parceived 
CammunicatloR Competence of At-Rlak Studante" (MeCrwkey, Atwater, M^nfus, Cawtlti, 
ChesebrD,Gaudino,AHodgaa,1991). The raaolte ahov that Latino atudante vara claaaifled 
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as ( 1 ) teifi9 apprelwisivt ateut commtmfcatioa in dvatfs or small vith leachars or othar 
students; (2) Iimn9lovparcaf>ltoiisof IMrcamimmicatiOQCfNnp^^ 
iiicirefnns<aiKasin¥9lviii9friandsaMl;(3) IwyfiigM^hcoffiimirtMttonappffitemlfiivIm 
speaking Engllsti If thay cam from a Spanish speaMng athnfc emHrornnaat biA (wvlng tow 
commomcation apprahansion vhan apeakiai Spanisli If thay caws from a Spanish speaking 
attMiicanvifonmept. 

These apprehensive Latino commumcators can he found in classroonis across the nation from 
Puerto Rico to California and all pointe in between, in Csliforiria, for example, more than half of 
the state's 4.7 millio'^ students are memtera of minority qnm. One outef six vas horn in 
another country and one in four speaks a langusge othar than Eiijliah at home with Spanish M ng 
the most often reported "other" langusge spoken at home. (Olaan, 1 991 } 

The fact that Latino students are attending our K- 1 2 classrooms in aver Increasing numters 

and that ye have lass and lass hilingusi or minohty tMchars prepared to deal viih their 

communication apprehension, has caused an inequitahle teaching climate in vhich Latinos are 

not heing extended tl» opportunity to acquire the communication competencies they need in order 

to assimilate into the ilominant culture's sodal, learning and working mainstream, if va let 

this condition continue. Latino students vill be the victims of itiscrlmi nation. According to the 

Congress' General Accounting OfUco: 

The landmark 1 986 Immigration lav, vhich pansHzed am^oyers of Illegal allana, liaa 
produced a videapreod 'pattern of diacrimi nation' agai nst Job applicants vith a foreign 
appearanca or accent' — evon citizens and graan card hPldars. (V^uirra, 1 990) 

Thecausaof tMsintentional or unintentional discrlroi nation Is Ivofirtd. Firot, bilingual and 
nrinority teacher preparation programs hava traditionally focused on language arts curriculum 
for English as a second language teachers. These programs focus on reading and vrlting mora 
than speaking. Evaa If thay spa^ In class, the Interaction Is evsloated micro-llogttistically 
rather than macro-linguistically, which is vhat communicatiofi compateney is based on. Thus, 
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ESI trrt iting deesnl provide tetehors vith tmt^ of ^liteting conpeteixm teMd oral 
cammimicatfon teftovioro in Uttno otodents. 



Secontf, «tio(>)o of edueotion on} teocHr preporotioR progroms, lncl«Hng opeoch coinmufri - 
cotioR teacter propantioa program, aro mootlg stofU ht, vm% mmocoltural, monolingwl 
Pli.D/0 vte bavo noi exparioMed Hngoiatic, otboic. ecommic ami rmi^l eoltural ohock eimol- 
tawowlM. It ia difficult lor tliem to orapotWa vith Latino and ranorrtyatiideiittaacliora' 
search ftr methods to bridge cultural diff^nces they cant imagine , but they need to keep 
their tenured positions, so theg instrypt their teachers to transftrm Latinos into imiitstraim 
speakers by Piwiding them vith -awareness- approaches to cultural semitivity. Awareness 
is not enough. In this case the unaware is attempting to lead the partially aware and that is the 
cause of the problem. 

Before we can solve the problem, we need to toko this criteria into consideratton: First, 
our solution should reverse any discriminatory behavtors against Latino atudento in speech 
communication classes. Second, our solution should provide more incentives for Latinos and 
other minorities to enroll in multicultural teacher preparation prtigrams. Third, teacher 
prepsration programs need to yusrantoe their existing stofTs positioRs while they gein the 
necessary knowledge to develop multicultural training programs. 

In order to meet the challenge of improvi ng the oral communication competency of at- risk 
Latino studente, two siriutions will be compared. The altornetive solution is what I yieened from 
the discussions held at the Summer At- Risk Conftrence atColden West Wlege in July. 
The plan was not actuallyarticulatod.Tobe mora spadfic,thore was onlyoneUtt^ 
communication protesaionalpresentattheconli^rfnce. Three or fbur papers dlacwsed the need 
to bo aware of 11 nguistie problems and the communication apprehenston tMa could invoke. A 1k>w 
other papers uryed speech professionals to bo culturally sensitive when they bad Hiapaaics in 
class. Theconsensus seemed to bethat Latino prpblems ware not a significant ftetor Inbo^i., 
at-risk. Therefore, broadsr noo-coltora specific methods <^ motiviting at- risk studeoto ' 



were 



proposed. TheoMof iiHflt1-niedii9iie6iSV^,c^to^,ifiteractiOA 
tutors end Intercuitural ovareneM journals v» strongig rmmimfldBd by tte SCA Conftronco. 
The disadvontoge Is tint nons of tliese ai^foaetiea rainova tte df scrinri mtion Latinos tee due 
their lack of comnwiiication competence as perceived by the imiRstream otdture. Furthermore 
Latino and othe'^ minohty student! are not provided with the experieoce of planning, 
implementing, monitoring and evaluating their multicultural teacMng methods under the 
directionof ^her prepartion program staff members. 

A more practical solution seems to be one that is being recommemfed by the Calilbrnia Speech 
ComiTiunication Association. Their plan takes a collaborative culturally diverse training package 
approach to be developed in two stages. The first stage deals with Latino teacher and student 
empowerment by requesting that the SCA validate teachers of Latino students' claim that they 
are using oral communication methodologies but need to enhance their skills, it also urges the 
SCA to adept an equitable, stondsnHzed assessment of ESL speakinq ^Is thst ia critorion- 
refierenced in order to identify the studento' level of proficiency and develop curriculum that 
vill bridge the differences in profldency to yield competoney. 

The second stage Ms vith the CSCA's short torm bAd long term goals. Their short term goals 
are to develop e "Train the Trainers' teaching package for culturally diverse needs, pilot test it, 
end train interested CSCA memhers and selected trainers from the private sector and bilingual 
education staff development coordinetors who vould be certified as multicultural trainers by 
the CSCA. Their long term goals are to estoblish networks of professionals vho teach speech 
communication and have academic background and experience In ESL, linguistics, developmantol 
education and interact vith the Latino community , and are vocal In support of the need for oral 
communication i n educatiui and the vorktorce. The CSCA vould aateblish standards and guide- 
lines that trainers need to tollov and critoria that must tie met . Their long torm goala include 
investigating vhere training sites should be located such as tour year universities, community 
colleges or high schools. Finally, their long term plans call tor providing avenues tor publlca- 



tioft of UHngMl-flMlMtttral CSCA developed trttmnQ iMfitiile. waeesimirt instrwneitto^ 
nmnt MUiograpMee and video tapes fpr sale to oroenizatione vafltii)9 the train! (Ratlitfe 
andFloree, 1991). 

THe advantages <^ adapting ttils soli^n to ttie problaffls at-risk Latino students fiKe In 
obtaining equitable Instruction of communication competencg skins, are that Latino and 
non-native speakers of English speech conmanic^n students vlll aogoirB the tools theg need 
to overcome English speaking comnHinicatlon apprehantieo as veil as learn hov to commurtcete 
multiculturally In order to ftmctlon In the mainstream cultinv. The underrepreeented Latino and 
other minoritg studento in toscher preparation programs vlll have certified trainers, adequate 
resources and objective guidelines to fOllov in order to feciHtete midtlculturol commuiricstlofi 
in their classreoms. The teacher preperstion program specialists can collatorato vlth ether 
speeeh/langauge/bilingoal education protossionals to research, design, test, and teach their 
new multieultorel product, thus retoin their tonured positions competently. 

In conclusion, 1 believe the challenge of improving the oral communication cempetencg of 
at-risk Latino students vas side-stopped bg those present et the Summer SCA At-Rlsk 
Conference. As en advocate fbr Latino speech communication cempetencg, I suggest that the 
SCA At-Risk Committoe include the Cditornla Speech Communication Aseocietloo's plan for 
providing equiteble communiucetion learning experiences for at-risk Latino studento. 
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